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OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 2, 


Jy Albert Einstein Receives Honorary Degree 


1936 


Courtesy Albany Evening News 


from Commissioner Frank P. Graves 


Convocation Observes Tercentenary of Higher Education 


In opening the Convocation Chancellor James 


Greater interest and larger attendance than 
at any recent Convocation marked the Seventy- 
second Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York which held on 
October 15th in Chancellors Hall of the State 
Education Building. The Convocation cele- 
brated the tercentenary of higher education fm 
and had for its ‘Men and 


was 


America theme 
Institutions.” 
The Convocation was confined to 


this year 


two sessions, one in the afternoon and one in 
the evening. At each session there 
who 


audiences. 


were two 


speakers brought timely messages to 


enthusiastic 


Byrne noted that the 300th anniversary of 


higher education in 
founding of Harvard University three centuries 


America celebrates the 


ago and made reference to the recent tercen 
that 
was pronounced by the 


tenary celebration at university. The 


invocation Reverend 
Raymond C. Knox, chaplain of 
versity. Addresses at this first 
by Dr James Joseph Walsh, educator and author 
of New York City, and Dr David Kinley, 
president emeritus of the University of Illinois 
Fruits of the 


Columbia Uni 


session were 


Speaking on the subject “ The 
Past,” Doctor Walsh explained in some detail 
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the curriculum and the methods of instruction 
of the early colonial colleges, contrasting them 
with curriculums and methods of present-day 
higher institutions in America. He expressed 
the opinion that the graduates of the early 
colleges with their medieval curriculums were 
made thoughtful by their education. This is, 
he claimed, what modern education lacks. “ The 
great majority even of educated men,” he said, 
“are utterly without such knowledge of logic 
as would enable them to think for themselves 
and not merely take suggestions.” 

Doctor Kinley, discussing the subject “ The 
State and Higher Education,” pointed out that 
while the states and the Federal Government 
have a duty to aid higher education, academic 
freedom must be maintained by giving to the 
institutions local autonomy and authority. In 
the matters of administrative control and free- 
dom of teaching it is the business of the state, 
he declared, simply to set standards without 
attempting to prescribe details that affect 
freedom of administration and of teaching. 

“These principles are well illustrated by the 
practice of the State in whose capital we are 
met today,” he said. “ The regulations of the 
State of New York, administered by The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York are specific, 
but. they give wide discretion and _ entire 
academic freedom to the institutions under their 
jurisdiction. New York is to be congratulated 
not only for its excellent standards but for the 
wisdom shown in their administration.” 

Music at this session and at the evening 
session was furnished by the Houghton College 
Choir. 

The evening session opened with an academic 
procession into the auditorium. Regent John 
Lord O'Brian this and 
addresses were given by Dr Walter Lippmann, 
editor and author of New York City, and by 


presided at session, 


Dr Albert Einstein. These addresses were 
followed by the conferring of the honorary 
degree of doctor of science upon Doctor 


Einstein. 

Taking as his theme “ The Teacher in Public 
Life,” Doctor Lippmann pointed out the neces- 
sity for academic freedom. The celebration of 
the tercentenary of higher education in America 
is a reminder, he said, of the tradition of 
learning transplanted to America 300 years ago, 
a tradition older than any government in the 
world, and now being defended once more 
‘against upstart rulers and barbarous mobs.” 
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“ Higher education exists only,” Doctor Lipp- 
mann declared, “ where men recognize, as the 
pioneers in New England recognized, that the 
criterions of conduct must be developed and 
expounded to a community by a ministry which 
owes its deepest allegiance, not to the civil 
government or to the rich and powerful or to 
the multitude, but to that universal tradition of 
learning which grows by revelation and reason 
and experience and experiment.” 

Speaking in his native German, which the 
audience followed by printed translation, Doctor 
Einstein also pleaded for academic freedom in 
his address which he called “ Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education.” Modestly disclaiming 
any right to speak authoritatively on this sub- 
ject, Doctor Einstein expressed the opinion that 
“the aim of education must be the training of 
independently acting and thinking individuals, 
who, however, see in the service of the com- 
munity their highest life problem.” The most 
important method of attaining this ideal, he 
explained, is that by which the pupil is urged 
to actual performance. 

Of the different types of educational influ- 
ences that motivate achievement, the worst, 
according to Doctor Einstein, is the method of 
fear, force and artificial authority. ‘“ Such 
treatment,” he said, “destroys the sound senti- 
ments, the sincerity and the self-confidence of 
the pupil. It produces the submissive subject. 
It is no wonder that such schools are the rule in 
Germany and Russia.” The motive of egoistic 
ambition, he pointed out, may become injurious 
for the individual and for the community. 
“The most important motive for work in the 
school and in life,” he concluded, “is the 
pleasure in work, pleasure in its results and the 
knowledge of the value of the result to the 
community.” 

What subjects should be taught is in Doctor 
Einstein’s opinion of secondary importance, but 
he did express opposition to the idea that the 
school must teach directly that special knowl- 
edge and those accomplishments which one has 
to use later directly in life. In this connection 
he said, “ The development of general ability 
and independent thinking and judgment should 
always be placed foremost, not the acquisition 
of special knowledge.” 

The benediction was pronounced by the Very 
Reverend Edward J. Walsh, president of St 
John’s University, and the Convocation was 
closed by Vice Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan. 
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Following the evening session the Board of 
Regents and the President of the University 
tendered a reception in the rotunda to the dele- 
gates and guests. Music for the reception was 
furnished by Mr and Mrs Peter Schmidt, 
Mr and Mrs Carl Baumbach and Arthur 


Berger, instrumental teachers in the Albany 
public schools. 

Excerpts from the addresses of Doctor 
Walsh, Doctor Kinley and Doctor Lippmann 
and the English translation of Doctor Einstein's 
address are given below. 


Excerpts from Convocation Addresses 


THE FRUITS 


OF THE PAST 


DR JAMES JOSEPH WALSH, EDUCATOR AND AUTHOR, NEW YORK CITY 


We are celebrating the tercentenary of the 
establishment in this country of higher educa- 
tion. That means specifically the foundation 
of Harvard College in 1636. 

Three hundred years is not long in the story 
of the universe, but it is in the history of 
education, and a good many people would, I am 
sure, be very curious to know just what was 
the curriculum at Harvard 300 years ago. 
Fortunately we have preserved for us a rather 
circumstantial account of the first commence- 
ment held at Harvard when the first set of 
graduates, altogether six in number, received 
the degree of A.B. in 1642. That account 
sheds bright light on the studies pursued at 
Harvard, especially during the later years of 
the course when a culmination of the curriculum 
was reached. 

The course of studies as revealed by the 
commencement program was very different 
from what has been assumed by most even of 
those who are familiar with the history of 
education. As a rule they would be of the 
opinion that the main subject of studies was 
the classics, that is, the Latin and Greek authors 
of the first rank. At the time of the Renais- 
sance medieval education is supposed to have 
been gradually transformed from the scholastic 
teaching of the Middle Ages to the study of 
the classics. Harvard itself supplies an abun- 
dance of evidence to contradict this opinion. 

The first theses to be defended at Harvard 
were divided into six groups. The first three 
groups were arranged under the rubrics gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic; the second three under 
ethics, physics and metaphysics. I need scarcely 
say that the first of these groups of theses 
represents exactly the old trivium, the three-way 
teaching of the medieval schools. The second 
group, with the omission for this first gradu- 
ation of mathematics, represents the old quad- 


rivium, The trivium and quadrivium, as they 


had them in that first commencement at Har- 
vard in 1642, had an ancestry in education of 
more than 2000 years. They represented, 
indeed, “the fruits of the past” as they were 
garnered for the education of that first rising 
generation in this country who in the course 
of time were to add so much to the tradition 
of education. 

Undoubtedly there are many prominent edu- 
cators who would be definitely of the opinion 
that while the trivium and quadrivium might 
be taken to constitute the basis for a thought- 
provoking education, one unfortunate feature of 
that medieval mode of education was enough 
to counteract whatever of benefit might be 
derived from the adoption of the seven liberal 
arts as a foundation for education. That was 
the disputation, or as it has been sometimes 
called in modern times, the dispute. 

The disputations have drawn not only the 
sharpest criticism but have also aroused the 
most forcible defense of Scholastic philosophy. 
It is very interesting to note that at Harvard 
first, and then afterwards at all the colonial 
colleges, disputes or disputations were looked 
upon as almost the most important educational 
exercise that they had. 

Solicitude with regard to the proper con- 
ducting of the disputations so as to derive as 
much benefit as possible from them is noted in 
all the colonial colleges Harvard had set an 
excellent example in that matter, and the other 
colleges followed as they did in so many other 
particulars. As to whether the graduates 
turned out by these colleges, the curriculum ot 
which was so thoroughly medieval, were made 
thoughtful by their education or not, there is 
only one way to judge. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed more than half of the signers had been 
educated in these old-fashioned colleges in this 
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Dr James Joseph Walsh 


old-fashioned When a little later the 
Constitution had to be drawn up, not quite one- 
half of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention were college men. We hear much 
about the Constitution in our time and what a 
marvelous document it is, and our educated 
citizens at least do not hesitate to proclaim it 
the palladium of our liberties in the fullest 
sense of that term. Gladstone, who surely had 
a right to an opinion in the matter, once said, 
I believe, that he thought it was the greatest 
document that had ever come from the hand 
and the mind of In our generation, a 
century and a half later, we are intent on pre- 
serving it, feeling that it has done so much for 
us in the past in maintaining our liberties that 
it can be very well trusted to do ever so much 
more in the future. How we would hesitate 
to favor any movement to make that Constitu- 
tion of less import in our government! 

The surprise is that the Founding Fathers 
of the colonial period should have been so wise 
in their way and so capable of straightforward 
thinking. Their training of mind enabled them 
to avoid the danger of the Charybdis of too 
much liberty on the one hand, and of the Scylla 
of too little liberty on the other. It is indeed 
a surprise to find that these forefathers with 


way. 


man. 
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the meager old-fashioned medieval education 
that so many deprecate should have been 
capable of accomplishing so much in the appli- 
cation of political principles to government. 

The students of the colonial colleges had been 
trained to think. As Professor Paulsen said, 
the method of teaching by means of the disputa- 
tion “ undoubtedly fitted them to produce a great 
readiness of knowledge and a marvelous skill 
in grasping arguments.” These features of their 
education enabled them to think  straight- 
forwardly and as a rule to recognize fallacy 
when they saw it. This is, above all, what 
modern education lacks. The great majority 
even of educated men are utterly without such 
knowledge of logic as would enable them to 
think for themselves and not merely take 
suggestions. 

Civilization in our day is founded largely on 
suggestion. Advertising, that largest of our 
commercial institutions, in our magazines, on 
billboards, and all sorts of means of publicity, 
over the radio, emblazoned in light on our 
thoroughfares, is largely a matter of 
gestion. Readers are ready to accept almost 
anything if it is presented to them often enough. 
Truth is not tried by principles nor by “the 
tooth of disputation,” but as a rule is just 
swallowed as it is presented. I have often 
wondered whether training in logic, the making 
of distinctions, would not have made a great 
deal of the thinking of the later nineteenth and 
beginning twentieth centuries ever so much more 
accurate than it was. Surely we would not have 
had that almost universal delusion of progress 
and of evolution that swamped so much of the 
thought of the past hundred years. Unfortu- 
nately, just when it was needed most, no logic 
was being taught in the schools, for the old 
philosophy was going out and there was nothing 


sug- 


to replace it. 

It was fortunate indeed, shall we not rather 
say that it was Providential, that the Founding 
Fathers of the Republic were thus provided 
with opportunity for an education that had been 
in process of development for some 2000 years 
before their time. They enjoyed the fruits of 
the past, and owing to circumstances were able 
to pass them on in the shape of a republican 
government and its principles to the generation 
just before and after the Revolution. That 
government has lasted a hundred and fifty years 
and promises to endure under proper tutelage 
for as long more. 
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THE STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


DR DAVID KINLEY, 

The relation of the state to the educational 
system is of peculiar interest and constant ques- 
tion in our democracy, especially with reference 
to what is called higher education. On the one 
hand there is a demand that public support of 
higher education be lessened and, indeed, on the 
part of some, that it be completely abandoned. 
On the other hand is an equally earnest demand 
on the part of others for a wider support and 
a larger participation by the state in the main- 
tenance and management of institutions of 
higher learning. 

Education is a proper activity of the state, 
especially in a democracy. Popular education is 
necessary to preserve the conditions of political 
and social freedom that are necessary to indi- 
vidual development. Without general education 
no government based upon popular opinion and 
action can endure. 

The right and duty of each state of the Union 
to establish and maintain a system of what are 
called common schools are well established, both 
as a matter of public policy and of constitutional 
Every state in the Union recognizes 
this duty. The proposition that a similar right 
and a similar duty exist with reference to 
higher education can be defended on the grounds 
of public policy, constitutionality and legislative 


approval. 


enactments. 

The support of common school education 
rested upon the belief of the people that some 
general education was necessary for each mem- 
ber of our society to discharge the duties of 
citizenship and to make his living. In the days 
when this principle was written into the con- 
stitutions of the different states, political, eco- 
nomic and social conditions were very simple. 
These conditions are now multifarious and 
complex. The education which sufficed in the 
simpler conditions no longer suffices in the more 
complex conditions. Higher education has be- 
come, therefore, a social, political and economic 
necessity. Its moral justification as a public 
policy rests precisely on the same principle as 
does that of the common schools of earlier days. 

Knowledge of the three R’s is still necessary, 
but it is not enough to enable any one of us to 
form intelligent opinions on the great questions 
of the day. Ignorance and consequent inability 
to deal with such questions open the road to 


dictatorships of every kind. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


ILLINOIS 





Dr David Kinley 


Aside from its moral justification as a matter 
of public policy, public higher education may be 
defended on legal and constitutional 
grounds. Its establishment as a public function 
has been upheld by the courts of 
several states in which its 
challenged. Congressional appropriations are 
indirect recognition of the legal right of the 
existence of publicly supported higher education 
Moreover, more than half of 


state 


supreme 


support has been 


by the states. 
the states lay 
upon the need for higher general education, and 
many specifically authorize the establishment of 
seminaries or colleges of higher education. 
The people or, if please, the 
needs for our increasingly complex life, new 
knowledge in every line of our activities. The 
universities properly developed are research as 
well as teaching institutions. If they were all 
to cease their research activities, 
every line would be greatly retarded, if not 


emphasis in their constitutions 


you state, 


progress in 


completely stopped. 

The state touches educational 
First, it may lay down standards 
attain in order to be 


institutions at 
several points. 


which institutions must 
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classed as institutions of higher education. 
Second, the state may and does furnish financial 
aid in most cases to publicly established institu- 
tions of higher learning, and occasionally to 
others. In the third place, it may undertake 
in greater or less degree administrative control. 
In the exercise of its plenary power, it may 
in addition undertake to go into details 
which affect freedom of administration and of 
teaching. 

Of the right and, indeed, the desirability, and 
even at times the necessity, of the state’s estab- 
lishing standards there can be no question. 


Of the propriety of state financial aid there 
can be no question, once we admit the propriety 
of maintaining higher education. That aid 
should be given in such a way as to equalize 
opportunities for higher education for all who 
seek it within the boundaries of the state. 


When we come to the relation of the state 
to the administrative control of the educational 
institutions of higher education, we are on much 
more debatable ground than is the case with 
other state relations. The business of the state 
in this matter should be simply to set standards 
and admit to the list of higher educational insti- 
tutions all that meet those standards, without 
attempting to prescribe details of curriculums, 
or expenditure, or to exercise internal authority. 


Somewhat similar remarks may be made with 
reference to what is called the freedom of teach- 
ing. If progress is to be made in a democracy, 
new knowledge is requisite. New opinions must 
be formed if new knowledge justifies it. These 
results can be attained only if there is free dis- 
cussion of any topic pertaining to the welfare 
of society. 

These principles are well illustrated by the 
practice of the State in whose capital we are 
met today. The regulations of the State of 
New York, administered by The University of 
the State of New York, are specific, but they 
give wide discretion and entire academic free- 
dom to the institutions under their jurisdiction. 
New York is to be congratulated not only for 
its excellent standards but for the wisdom 
shown in their administration. 

I agree with those who believe that the 
Federal Government has a duty to aid public 
education in the state, but that this should be 
done in ways that “ will not violate other funda- 


NEW YORK 


mental educational, political, and economic con- 
siderations basic to sound public policy.” The 
duty should be discharged with due recognition 
of the fact that education is primarily a function 
of the separate states. The proper method of 
appropriation of federal funds is direct to the 
states, and the states should be permitted to 
utilize them in any way that seems desirable 
and necessary so long as they are applied to 
the field of education. 

What might the Federal Government properly 
do, other than furnish aid in the way described ? 
It might with propriety set up a minimum 
national standard for the professions, conformity 
to which by any educational institution in the 
country could secure a federal certificate of 
attainment of such standard so that its graduates 
would be accepted by any institution in any 
state as competent members of the various 
professions. 

In making appropriations the federal authori- 
ties should see to it that as a condition of re- 
ceiving more, or perhaps any, assistance, a state 
is doing its duty, carrying its burden of pro- 
viding for education within its boundaries, up 
to the limit of its means. 

A survey of the situation would seem to indi- 
cate that the duty of providing educational 
facilities rests upon localities, the state, and the 
Federal Government in turn. Our democratic 
system of government calls for neither com- 
plete local decentralization nor complete state 
authority, nor for an increasing federal manage- 
ment and control, a policy toward which we 
have been drifting. Local autonomy and local 
authority are essential to the preservation of our 
freedom in educational as well as in other fields. 
Unless this is perpetuated in the field of edu- 
cation our democracy can not endure. In the 
institutions of higher learning autonomy should 
be permitted to the full, responsibility for results 
determining future treatment. 

Finally, it is not the function of teachers in 
institution of learning, as teachers, to 
reform the “social order.” They have the 
same rights as other citizens to hold and express 
opinions critical of that order, but the “ social 
order” and therefore the character of public 
education, are determined by the people at large 
and not by any class, whether that class be the 
or business, or labor 


any 


so-called “ intelligentsia ” 
or church. 
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THE TEACHER IN PUBLIC LIFE 


DR WALTER LIPPMANN, EDITOR AND AUTHOR, NEW YORK CITY 


It is a happy coincidence that we are able 
at this time to celebrate the tercentenary of 
higher education in America. It causes us to 
remember many things that we had forgotten, 
many things which, when we remember them, 
clarify the deeper issues of this troubled age 
and fortify our determination to master them. 
These celebrations are a reminder that the tra- 
dition of learning which was transplanted to 
America 300 years ago is older than any govern- 
ment in the world. It is well for us in these 
days to remind ourselves how ancient and how 
universal is this tradition that civilized men 
are now for the moment defending once more, 
as so often in the past, against upstart rulers 
and barbarous mobs. 


It was that ancient and universal tradition 
that men carried to these shores 300 years ago. 
They dreaded an illiterate ministry and so they 
founded a college to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to posterity. Why did they dread 
an illiterate ministry and why did they think 
it necessary not only to perpetuate learning but 
to advance it? Because they believed that the 
conduct of their daily affairs and of their 
government must be informed by and must be 
accountable to a conscience and to a body of 
transcended their immediate 


wisdom which 


interests. 

This is the meaning of higher education, that 
it protects and promotes the standards by which 
a community makes its decisions and judges its 
actions. Higher education is higher because 
it is higher than current opinion, because it is 
concerned with the ultimate criterions by which 
current opinions are guided, tested and cor- 
rected. And higher education exists only where 
men recognize, as the pioneers in New England 
recognized, that the criterions of conduct must 
be developed and expounded to a community by 
a ministry which owes its deepest allegiance, 
not to the civil government or to the rich and 
powerful or to the multitude, but to that uni- 
versal tradition of learning which grows by 
revelation and reason and experience and 
experiment. 

“The Place of the Teacher in Public Life” 
can not be truly conceived unless we are clear 
about the relation between the teacher, who is 
a minister of the tradition of higher learning, 





Bachrach 


Photograph by 
Dr Walter Lippmann 


on the one hand, and governments, parties, and 
the various contending interests in a society, on 
the other. 

There are two views of this relationship and 
are everlastingly in conflict with each 
other. In the one view the teacher is a minister 
of the sovereign. In the other view the teacher 
is the minister of a universal conscience, en- 
lightened by learning, which guides the sovereign 
In the one view the teacher 


they 


and judges him. 
takes an oath to follow the king, the dictator, 
the magnates, the majority, the mob, to follow 
and serve the purposes of those who exercise 
supreme power in a society. In the other view 
the teacher takes an oath to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity in order that there 
may be standards that inform, control, and 
criticize the actions of the sovereign, of kings, 
dictators, magnates, majorities, or mobs. In 
the one view the teacher is the agent of the 
ruler and learning is an instrument of his power 
In the other view the teacher is a custodian of 
42) 
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OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 2, 1936 


Regents Honor Doctor Einstein 


The honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred by the Regents of The University of 
the State of New York upon Dr Albert 
Einstein at the Seventy-second Convocation of 
the University on October 15th in Chancellors 
Hall of the State Education Building. Doctor 
Einstein was presented for the degree by Regent 
Owen D. Young. The degree was conferred 
in behalf of the Regents by Dr Frank P. 
Graves, President of the University and Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Regent Young’s remarks in presenting Doctor 
Einstein follow: 


I have the honor to present for the honorary 
degree of doctor of science a theoretical physi- 
cist and scientific philosopher known throughout 
the world. The theory of relativity, which I 
am told corrected and developed Newton’s law 
of gravitation, made its discoverer famous, not 
only among the few who understood but among 
the millions who, contrary to usual human 
experience, confessed proudly that they could 
not understand. 

To present a brief list of his offices and 
honors I must refer to the record; at the time 
his notable theory was given to the world he 
was professor of physics and director of the 
Konig Wilhelm Institut fiir Physik at the 
University of Berlin. He had previously filled 
similar positions at Ziirich and Prague, and he 
has lectured and taught at the universities of 
London and Cambridge in England, at Harvard 
and Princeton universities in the United States, 
and most of the other large institutions of the 
two continents. At present America is honored 
by his acceptance of the directorship of the 
School of Mathematics in the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton University. 

He is also a member of the Academies of 
Science at Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Paris, 
and has been recognized with the honorary 
doctorate from the universities of Geneva, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Harvard, 


Princeton, Paris, Madrid, Rostock, Buenos 
Aires, Ziirich, and institutions of like standing 
in all quarters of the globe. He has received 
the Nobel prize in the Old World and the 
Franklin medal in the New. 

By vote of the Board of Regents I gladly 
present for honors from The University of the 
State of New York at this Convocation, 
Dr Albert Einstein. 

In conferring the degree Commissioner Graves 
said: 

ALBERT EINSTEIN: Foremost explorer in the 
uncharted seas of natural phenomena, and 
creator and exponent of the theory of relativity 
and of the supplementary hypothesis of a 
unitary field in the cosmos, you have succeeded 
in interpreting all underlying laws as geomet- 
rical properties of space and time, and your 
name has now become a household word in 
company with those of the historic universe 
builders — Ptolemy, Euclid, Copernicus, Galileo 
and Newton. By your activities you have 
revealed, as indicated in your address this 
evening, that the quest for truth is unending, 
and must ever appeal to the inborn scientist 
and philosopher as the most compelling and 
enduring pursuit in the world. Well might 
you declare with your own great poet Lessing: 

“ Wenn Gott in seiner Rechten alle Wahrheit, 
und in seiner Linken den einzigen immer regen 
Trieb nach Wahrheit, obschon mit dem Zusatze, 
mich immer und ewig zu irren, verschlossen 
hielte, und sprache zu mir: ‘ Wahle!’ Ich fiele 
ihm mit Demut in seine Linke und sagte: 
‘Vater gieb! die reine Wahrheit ist ja doch 
nur fiir dich allein.’” 

(“If God were to hold in His right hand all 
truth, and in His left the single ever-living 
impulse to seek for truth, though coupled with 
the condition of eternal error, and should say 
to me, ‘Choose!’ I would humbly fall before 
His left hand, and say ‘Father, give! Pure 
truth is, after all, for Thee alone.’”) 

While you have already been honored by 
nearly every prominent university throughout 
the world, The University of the State of New 
York wishes to add the acclaim it has custom- 
arily offered to men of international repute. 
Wherefore, by virtue of the authority of this 
University, committed to me by its Board of 
Regents, I have the honor to confer upon you 
the degree of doctor of science, honoris causa. 
In testimony whereof, I present you with this 
diploma and invest you with the appropriate 
academic hood. 

Dr Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, is one of six American com- 
posers whose works have been commissioned by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for a series 
of premiére programs next year. The others 
are Aaron Copeland, William Grant Still, 
Walter Piston, Roy Harris and Louis Gruen- 
berg. Each has contributed to opera, symphonic 


literature or chamber music. 
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The Houghton College Choir 


Houghton Choir Pleases 
Convocation Audiences 
The musical programs presented by the 
Houghton College Choir at the Seventy- 
second Convocation of The University of 
the State of New York on October 15th 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the two 
sessions. Dressed in purple and _ white 
robes and moving into their places with 
precision, these 50 young people created a 
most favorable impression at the start, and 
their singing, under the direction of Wilfred 
C. Bain, conductor, brought rounds of 
applause and repeated calls for encores. All 
the selections in their varied program were 
sung without accompaniment and all were 
rendered in a musicianly finished style. 
Presiding officers, speakers and Convocation 
audiences united in praising the choir. 


Principals Issue Yearbook 
on Personality Adjustment 


The Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, entitled 
Personality Adjustment of the Elementary 
School Child, contains material on the nature 
of growing children, on the many environmental 
factors which influence pupil adjustment and 
on the methods of diagnosing and correcting 
maladjustments. A number of child guidance 
specialists have contributed articles on special 
topics. In addition, several selected contribu- 
tions by school people are included to give a 
better balance and make a more helpful volume. 

The yearbook consists of about 450 pages 
bound with a heavy paper cover. It may be 
purchased from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th street, Washington, D. C 
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Excerpts from Convocation Addresses 


(Continued from page 39) 


a tradition which is higher than any ruler and 
learning is not the instrument but the criterion 
of the ruler’s power. 

It is the second of these views that the 
founders of Harvard College carried to New 
England from the universities of Europe. In 
celebrating the event, we are reminded of its 
meaning. In remembering its meaning we know 
more clearly what it is that we are defending 
against heresy and reaction, against barbarism 
and against the lust of power. We are defend- 
ing the inner principle of a civilized existence, 
which is that the informed conscience of man- 
kind is superior to the immediate and particular 
purposes of men. 

That was the conviction not only of the 
founders of higher education in America. It 
was also the belief of the men who, disciplined 
in that tradition, founded the American Govern- 
ment. In the realm of knowledge and in the 
field of government disputed and, 
because learning advances, the disputes will go 
There will never come a time when 


much is 


on forever. 


the whole truth is known and all men are agreed 
as to what it is. But for civilized men one 
thing is settled, and by their faith in it and 
devotion to it, they remain civilized. It is the 
conviction that there is a law which is higher 
than the will of the sovereign and the opinions 
of the hour. Therefore, though they change 
the law, they will maintain the processes of 
law; though they learn new truths, they will 
maintain the tradition by which new truths are 
learned. 

For them, the authority granted to a. govern- 
is a conditional and limited grant of 

For them the truths that are current 
For 


ment 

power. 
are conditional upon the search for truth. 
them the final authority in human affairs does 
not reside in the king, or in a majority, or even 
in the people of one generation. It resides in 
the moral heritage of mankind as it is pro- 
gressively revealed, and the place of the teacher 
in public life is to be the minister of that 


heritage. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION 


DR ALBERT EINSTEIN 


A day of celebration like this one generally 
is in the first place dedicated to retrospect, 
especially to the memory of personages who 
have gained special distinction for the develop- 
ment of the cultural life. This friendly 
service for our predecessors must indeed not be 
neglected, particularly as such a memory of the 
best of the past is proper to stimulate the well- 
disposed of today to a courageous effort. But 
this should be done by someone who, from his 
youth, has been connected with the State of 
New York and is familiar with its past, not 
by one who like a gypsy has wandered about 
and gathered his experiences in all kinds of 
countries. 

Thus, if I endeavor to do justice to your kind 
and highly esteemed invitation, there is nothing 
else left for me but to speak about such ques- 
tions as, independently of space and time, 
always have been and will be connected with 
educational matters. In this attempt I can not 
lay any claim to being an authority, especially 
as intelligent and well-meaning men of all times 


have dealt with educational problems and have 
certainly repeatedly expressed their views 
clearly about these matters. From what source 
shall I, as a partial layman in the realm of 
pedagogy, derive courage to expound to you 
opinions with no foundations except personal 
experience and personal conviction? If it were 
really a scientific matter, one would probably 
be tempted to silence by such considerations. 
However, with the affairs of active human 
beings it is different. Here knowledge of truth 
alone does not suffice; on the contrary this 
knowledge must continually be renewed by 
ceaseless effort, if it is not to be lost. It 
resembles a statue of marble which stands in 
the desert and is continuously threatened with 
burial by the shifting sand. The hands of 
service must ever be at work, in order that the 
marble continue lastingly to shine in the sun. 
To these serving hands mine also shall belong. 
The school has always been the most impor- 
tant means of transferring the wealth of tradi- 
tion from one generation to the next. This 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Dr Albert Einstein 


applies today in an even higher degree than in 
former time for, through modern development 
of the economic life, the family as bearer of 
tradition and education has been weakened. 
The continuance and health of human society 
is therefore in a still higher degree dependent 
on the school than formerly. 

Sometimes one sees in the school simply the 
instrument for transferring a certain maximum 
quantity of knowledge to the growing genera- 
tion. But that is not right. Knowledge is 
dead; the school, however, serves the living. 
It should develop in the young individuals those 
qualities and capabilities which are of value for 
the welfare of the commonwealth. But that 
does not mean that individuality should be 
destroyed and the individual become a mere tool 
of the community, like a bee or an ant. For 
a community of standardized individuals without 
personal originality and personal aims would be 
a poor community without possibilities for 
development. On the contrary, the aim must 
be the training of independently acting and 
thinking individuals, who, however, see in the 
service of the community their highest life 
problem. As far as I can judge, the English 
school system comes nearest to the realization 
of this ideal. 


But how shall to attain this ideal? 
Should one perhaps try to realize this aim by 
moralizing ? Not at all. Words are 


remain an empty sound, and the road to per- 


one try 
and 


dition has ever been accompanied by lip service 
to an ideal. 3ut personalities are not formed 
by what is heard and said, but by labor and 
activity. 
The 
accordingly 
which the pupil was urged to actual perform 
This applies as well to the first attempts 


education 
that in 


most important method of 


always has consisted of 
ance. 
at writing of the primary boy as to the doctor's 
thesis on graduation from the university, or as 
to the mere memorizing of a poem, the writing 
of a composition, the interpretation and trans- 
lation of a text, the solving of a mathematical 
problem or the practice of physical sport. 

But behind 
motivation which is at the foundation of it and 
which in turn is strengthened and nourished by 
Here 


every achievement exists the 


the accomplishment of the undertaking. 
there are the greatest differences and they are 
of greatest importance to the educational value 
of the school. The same work may owe its 
origin to fear and compulsion, ambitious desire 
for authority and distinction, or loving interest 
in the object and a desire for truth and under- 
standing, and thus to that divine curiosity which 
every healthy child possesses, but which so 
often early is weakened. The educational 
influence which is exercised upon the pupil by 
the accomplishment of one and the same work 
may be widely different, depending upon whether 
fear of hurt, egoistic passion or desire for 
pleasure and satisfaction are at the bottom of 
this work. And nobody will maintain that the 
administration of the school and the attitude of 
the teachers does not have an influence upon 
the molding of the psychological foundation 
for pupils. 

To me the worst thing seems to be for a 
school principally to work with methods of 
fear, force and artificial authority. Such treat- 
ment destroys the sound sentiments, the sincerity 
and the self-confidence of the pupil. It pro- 
duces the submissive subject. It is no wonder 
that such schools are the rule in Germany and 
Russia. I know that the schools in this country 
are free from this worst evil; this also is so 
in Switzerland and probably in all democrat- 
ically governed countries. It is comparatively 
simple to keep the school free from this worst 


of all evils. Give into the power of the teacher 
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the fewest possible coercive measures, so that 
the only source of the pupil’s respect for the 
teacher is the human and intellectual qualities 
of the latter. 

The second-named motive, ambition or, in 
milder terms, the aiming at recognition and 
consideration, lies firmly fixed in human nature. 
With absence of mental stimulus of this kind, 
human cooperation would be entirely impossible; 
the desire for the approval of one’s fellowman 
certainly is one of the most important binding 
powers of society. In this complex of feelings, 
constructive and destructive forces lie closely 
together. Desire for approval and recognition 
is a healthy motive; but the desire to be 
acknowledged as better, stronger or more intelli- 
gent than a fellow being or fellow scholar 
easily leads to an excessively egoistic psycho- 
logical adjustment, which may become injurious 
for the individual and for the community. 
Therefore the school and the teacher must 
guard against employing the easy method of 
creating individual ambition, in order to induce 
the pupils to diligent work. 

Darwin's theory of the struggle for existence 
and the selectivity connected with it has by 
many people been cited as authorization of the 
encouragement of the spirit of competition. 
Some people also in such a way have tried to 
prove pseudo-scientifically the necessity of the 
destructive economic stuggle of competition 
between individuals. But this is wrong, because 
man owes his strength in the struggle for 
existence to the fact that he is a socially living 
animal. As little as a battle between single 
ants of an ant hill is essential for survival, just 
so little is this the case with the individual 
members of a human community. 

Therefore one should guard against preaching 
to the young man success in the customary 
sense as the aim of life. For a successful man 
is he who receives a great deal from his fellow- 
men, usually incomparably more than corre- 
sponds to his service to them. The value of 
a man, however, should be seen in what he 
gives and not in what he is able to receive. 

The most important motive for work in the 
school and in life is the pleasure in work, 
pleasure in its result and the knowledge of the 
value of the result to the community. In the 
awakening and strengthening of these psycho- 
logical forces in the young man, I see the most 
important task given by the school. Such a 
psychological foundation alone leads to a joyous 


desire for the highest possessions of men, 
knowledge and artistlike workmanship. 

The awakening of these productive psycho- 
logical powers is certainly less easy than the 
practice of force or the awakening of individual 
ambition but is the more valuable for it. The 
point is to develop the childlike inclination for 
play and the childlike desire for recognition 
and to guide the child over to important fields 
for society; it is that education which in the 
main is founded upon the desire for successful 
activity and acknowledgment. If the school 
succeeds in working successfully from such 
points of view, it will be highly honored by 
the rising generation and the tasks given by 
the school will be submitted to as a sort of gift. 
I have known children who preferred school- 
time to vacation. 

Such a school demands from the teacher that 
he be a kind of artist in his province. What 
can be done that this spirit be gained in the 
school? For this there is just as little a uni- 
versal remedy as there is for an individual to 
But there are certain necessary 
conditions which can be met. First, teachers 
should grow up in such schools. Second, the 
teacher shoud be given extensive liberty in the 
selection of the material to be taught and the 
methods of teaching employed by him. For it 
is true also of him that pleasure in the shaping 
of his work is killed by force and exterior 
pressure. 


remain well. 


If you have followed attentively my medita- 
tions up to this point, you will probably wonder 
about one thing. I have spoken fully about 
in what spirit, according to my opinion, youth 
should be instructed. But I have said nothing 
yet about the choice of subjects for instruction, 
nor about the method of teaching. Should 
language predominate or technical education in 
science ? 

To this I answer: In my opinion all this is 
of secondary importance. If a young man has 
trained his muscles and physical endurance by 
gymnastics and walking, he will later be fitted 
for every physical work. This is also analagous 
to the training of the mind and the exercising 
of the mental and manual skill. Thus the wit 
was not wrong who defined education in this 
way: “Education is that which remains, if one 
has forgotten everything he learned in school.” 
For this reason I am not at all anxious to take 


sides in the struggle between the followers of 
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the classical philologic-historical education and 
the education more devoted to natural science. 

On the other hand, I want to oppose the idea 
that the school has to teach directly that special 
knowledge and those accomplishments which 
one has to use later directly in life. The 
demands of life are much too manifold to let 
such a specialized training in school appear 
possible. Apart from that, it seems to me, 
moreover, objectionable to treat the individual 
like a dead tool. The school should always 
have as its aim that the young man leave it as 
a harmonious personality, not as a specialist. 
This in my opinion is true in a certain sense 
even for technical schools, whose students will 
devote themselves to a quite definite profession. 
The development of general ability for inde- 
pendent thinking and judgment should always 
be placed foremost, not the acquisition of special 
knowledge. If a masters the funda- 
mentals of his subject and has learned to think 
and work independently, he will surely find his 
way and besides will better be able to adapt 
himself to progress and changes than the 
person whose training principally consists in the 
acquiring of detailed knowledge. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize once more that 
what has been said here in a somewhat cate- 
gorical form does not claim to mean more than 
the personal opinion of a man, which is founded 
upon nothing but his own personal experience, 
which he has gathered as a student and as a 
teacher. I thank you for having given me the 
opportunity to express these opinions before 


person 


such a distinguished assemblage. 

Translated from the German by Lina Arronet, 
Regents Translator, New York State Educa- 
tion Department 


—-—_——- 


Former Principal of 
Cazenovia School Is Dead 


George D. Bailey, principal emeritus of the 
Cazenovia Central School and for 28 
active principal of the Cazenovia Union School, 
died on September 11th. Mr Bailey was long 
a leader in education in Madison county and 
central New York State. As a former presi- 
dent of the Madison County Schoolmasters 
Association he was an and 
worker in building up that organization. He 
was a pioneer in promoting better educational 
opportunity for the rural and village boys and 


years 


active efficient 


girls in his community. 


oS 
un 


Regents Name Council on 
Health and Physical Education 


The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at its regular monthly 
meeting on October 15th appointed a new advis- 
ory council on health and physical education 
consisting of 15 leaders in various phases of 
this work. This council will give advice to the 
Department regarding health and physical edu- 
cation matters. 

Appointed to this new council were: 
beth L. Sears, Blue Point, representing New 
York State School Nurses Association; Dr 
Floyd S. Winslow, Rochester, representing New 
York State Medical Society; Dr Richard W. 
Weiner, Kenmore, representing New York State 
Association of School Physicians; Herman J. 
Norton, Rochester, representing New York 
State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion; Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools 
at Binghamton; Mrs Francis H. Blake, Albion, 
representing New York State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Dr N. L. Engelhardt, 
New York City, representing Governor's Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems in Penal Institutions for Youth; Mrs 
Betty A. Hawley, New York City, representing 
New York State Federation of Labor; W. A. 
Clifford, Mount Vernon, representing New York 
State School Boards Association; Dr Arvie 
Eldred, Albany, representing New York State 
Teachers Association and superintendents; Dr 
Charles M. McNeely, Brooklyn, 
New York State Dental Society; Dr Jesse F. 
Williams, New York City, representing teacher- 
training interests; Dr Frank S. Lloyd, New 
York City, representing safety research in edu- 
cation and recreation; Dr A. K. Aldinger, New 
York City, representing directors, supervisors 
and teachers of health and physical education; 
Carl H. Burkhardt, Buffalo, representing direc- 
health and 


Eliza- 


representing 


tors, supervisors and teachers of 
physical education. 


4) 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject 
of a national conference in Washington, D. C 
on December 10th-12th, which will be sponsored 
by 18 national organizations in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education and the 
Federal Communications Commission and will 
serve as a clearing house for information on 
the latest technical and professional develop- 


ments in the educational use of radio 
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Board Publishes Report of New Rochelle Survey 


With the title “Your Schools,” the New 
Rochelle board of education has published a 
207-page report of the survey of public schools 
of that city made under the direction of Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves at the 
request of the New Rochelle board. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Commissioner to 
organize and direct the survey consisted of 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, chairman; Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Sec- 
ondary Education; and Dr Alfred D. Simpson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Finance. They 
were assisted by members of the State Educa- 
tion Department staff and others and had the 
counsel of the board of education and of a 
citizens’ advisory committee appointed by the 
board. 

In an introduction tu the report the committee 
outlines the purposes, scope and findings of the 
survey in part as follows: 

The committee proposed to help the board of 
education determine what might constitute a 
desirable educational program for New 
Rochelle, to what extent the city is able to 
finance such a desirable program, and if econo- 
mies should appear necessary, to advise where 
they may be made with least hurt to the schools 
and through them to the city as a whole. 

That the public school system of New 
Rochelle is relatively expensive is unquestioned. 
That its proximity to New York City is a con- 
tributing cause to such high expense is an 
important factor not to be overlooked. That 
the city is relatively able to support a good 
system of public schools is true. 

The chapters on historical development, popu- 
lation trends and pupil personnel supply a 
background against which later chapters may 
be interpreted. The chapters on elementary 
education and secondary education supplemented 
by the chapter on health and physical education 
describe the educational program as it now 
exists and propose certain changes that may be 
made in the interest of better education and 
public economy The chapter on personnel 
analyzes the qualifications of the school staff, 
and certain of their contributions to the life of 
the city. The chapter on finance compares New 
Rochelle with other New York school systems 
of comparable wealth in its expenditures for 
education and its ability to support schools; and 
discusses at length the business management of 
the schools. The chapter on general organiza- 
tion deals with the education, organization and 
functioning of the board of education and the 
superintendent’s office. 

The report suggests certain changes in staff 
organization, the closing of one school and 


changes in pupil-teacher ratio that, on the basis 
of registration and expenditures of the second 
semester of 1934-35, would amount to a total 
reduction of more than $100,000 a year. These 
are in addition to very drastic reductions in 
school expenditures which the board of educa- 
tion had made of its own initiative during the 
period of 1932 to 1935 inclusive. 

The reductions proposed in this report added 
to those already made by the board will bring 
school expenditures in New Rochelle more 
nearly in harmony with those of other cities 
in the New York suburban area. To reduce 
them much further will inevitably prove to be 
savings at the expense of the children. Rela- 
tively speaking, New Rochelle is able to support 
such a program as is proposed. Should further 
economies be deemed essential the report indi- 
cates how they may be made. But in the final 
analysis, the people of New Rochelle will judge 
their schools, in part at least, in terms of the 
standards maintained by neighboring city and 
village school systems. 


Ga 


Dr Lamont F. Hodge Retires 
As Yonkers Superintendent 


Dr Lamont F. Hodge, superintendent of 
schools at Yonkers, retired on September Ist 
after 25 years of notable service in the public 
schools of that city. 

Doctor Hodge was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Yonkers 25 years ago, 
was named deputy superintendent of schools in 
1920 and superintendent of schools in 1922. He 
is a graduate of Colgate University and received 
his master’s degree and the honorary degree of 
doctor of pedagogy from that institution. His 
teaching career began at Mexico, N. Y., and 
included positions as teacher, principal and 
superintendent of schools at Malone before he 
went to Yonkers. 

On the occasion « 


f his completion of 25 
years of administrative service to the schools 
of Yonkers Doctor Hodge was the guest of 
honor at a dinner attended by 2000 teachers 
and friends on March 28, 1936. Among the 
speakers were Chancellor James Byrne, Regent 
William J. Wallin and Commissioner of Edu- 


cation Frank P. Graves. 
a ee 


The seventh annual meeting of workers in 
child development and parent education will be 
held at Vassar College, November 23d-25th. 
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President Eddy Announces 
Citizenship Course 


Dr William Alfred Eddy was inaugurated 
president of Hobart and William Smith colleges 
at installation ceremonies held on October 2d 
in Geneva. In his induction address Dr Harold 
Willis Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, challenged the colleges and universities of 
America to refocus their attention on the place 
of education in our democracy as “the only 
sound basis of a republican state.” 

In his inaugural address President Eddy 
answered the challenge and announced the 
adoption at Hobart and William Smith colleges 
of a four-year course in responsible citizenship 
as a requirement for the bachelor’s degree. 
The new course, Doctor Eddy explained, will 
prepare graduates for intelligent participation 
and active leadership in local and national 
affairs. 

Greetings of The University of the State of 
New York were extended to the new president 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves. 

Following the inauguration ceremony the 
honorary degree of doctor of humane letters 
was conferred upon President Dodds and upon 
Dr Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, and the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters upon Dr Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker, professor of English literature at Yale 
University. 

pe ane 


Superintendent L. T. Wilcox 
of Cortland Is Dead 


Leo T. Wilcox, superintendent of schools at 
Cortland, died suddenly on August 27th in 
Fayetteville. He was 47 years of age. 

A graduate of Hobart College, Superintendent 
Wilcox received his master’s degree at St 
Lawrence University. He began his teaching 
career as instructor of Latin in the Herkimer 
High School in 1909, remaining there until 1912. 
He later was principal of the North Cohocton 
and Atlanta Union School and the Jamesville 
High School and superintendent of schools at 
Gouverneur. He had been connected with the 
Cortland schools since 1925, when be became 
principal of the Cortland High School. He 
had been superintendent since 1932. Superin- 
tendent Wilcox was highly regarded by his 
colleagues and by the community which he 


served. 


Dr William E. Weld Installed 
as Head of Wells College 


The installation of Dr William Ernest Weld 
as the eighth president of Wells College took 
place on October 23d. Representatives from 
societies and foundations and official delegates 
from more than a hundred colleges and uni- 
versities marched in the academic procession. 
Dean Herbert Edwin Hawkes, of Columbia 
University, was the principal speaker, and 
William Fellowes Morgan, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Wells College, delivered 
the charge to Doctor Weld. 

At the inauguration luncheon, which was 
served in the college dining hall, the speakers 
were Dr Rush Rhees, president emeritus of the 
University of Rochester, where Doctor Weld, 
until he resigned last June to assume the presi- 
dency of Wells College, was professor of 
economics and dean of the college; Dr Liv- 
ingston Farrand, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Dr William Allan Neilson, president 
of Smith College. Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
represented the State Education Department. 

Three conferences on modern trends in litera- 
ture, science and women’s professional relations 
were held during the afternoon. 

President Weld succeeds Dr Kerr Duncan 
Macmillan, who has retired. 


—_—o-— 


De Ruyter Central School 
Is Dedicated 


The new junior-senior high school building 
of the De Ruyter Central School was dedicated 
on September 2lst. Harrison H. Van Cott, 
supervisor of junior high schools, represented 
the State Education Department at the exercises 
and gave an address on “ The Six-Year High 
School.” 

De Ruyter’s new six-year high school build- 
ing is one of the first of its kind in a central 
district. It was completed in June 1936 at a 
cost of $150,000. Elementary pupils are housed 
in the old high school building, which was 
remodeled and repaired for that purpose. 

The district was centralized in 1931 combining 
24 districts. There are now but seven rural 
schools in operation, two of these being two- 
room schools. There are 409 pupils in the 
system. 
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Preliminary Examinations Are 
Optional in Six-Year Schools 


The optional plan 
Regents preliminary examinations in the cities 
and villages of the State has been extended to 
other communities wherever there is an approved 
six-year secondary school. This action was 
taken by the Board of Regents at its meeting 
on September 21st. 

This plan was originally adopted to encourage 
curriculum readjustments at the junior high 
school level. It provided needed flexibility and 
encouraged local initiative in the reorganization 
of the work in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years in the cities and villages of the State. 

The wisdom of extending this plan to schools 
in other communities that have been reorganized 
on the six-year basis is now apparent. Marked 
progress is being made in curriculum readjust- 
ments at the seventh, eighth and ninth year 
levels in many secondary schools in the cities 
and villages of the State, also in many union 
free school districts central districts 
where the enrolment in the upper six years 
justifies an enriched program of the flexible 
type. Under this type of organization the 
needs of pupils are being more satisfactorily 


governing the use of 


and in 


met and better instructional materials are being 
developed. This procedure is indicative of the 
continuing progress that is being made in the 
readjustment of the program of secondary edu- 
cation throughout the State. 


—o-——_- 


Building Plans Approved 

Building plans approved by the School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division of the Department 
include the following: 

3elleville, addition and alterations to Wood- 
ville School, $2250; approved September 29th 

Clifton Park, playground and athletic field 
for grade school, $5108; approved October 5th 

Andover, installation of folding bleachers in 
gymnasium, $600; approved October 8th 

Tully, $12,488; approved 
October 8th 

Henrietta, temporary 
$5000; approved October 9th 

Shelby Basin, new septic toilets and disposal 


new bus garage, 


two-room _ building ; 


system, $700; approved October 9th 


Ames, new fire escape, $500; approved 
October 22d 

District 5, Crawford, new one-room building, 
$3500; approved October 23d 
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New York Times Announces 
Constitution Essay Contest 

The New York Times has announced a 
Constitution Essay Contest for the best 
1000-word essays on the Constitution of the 
United States written by pupils in public or 
private secondary schools of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. The contest will con- 
tinue throughout the 1936-37 school year and is 
one of the contributions that the New York 
Times will make to the nationwide celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The New York Times will award cash prizes 
to the winning contestants in senior high 
schools on a school, district and regional basis 
as follows: 

To each school entered, $10 and a bronze 
medal to each school winner; district prizes, 
$25, $15 and $10 to the three winning efforts in 
each district into which the contest territory is 
divided ; grand finals prizes, $500 to the winner 
and $300, $200 and $100 to second, third and 
fourth place winners respectively, and $50 to 
each of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
place winners. 

A separate contest for pupils attending junior 
high schools in New York City will be con- 
ducted with cash prizes for the best 600-word 
essays in each school. 

Lists of topics, bibliographies and booklets 
containing the full conditions of the contests 
will be sent to school principals upon request 
to the New York Times. 


Digest of Research in Reading 
and Language Is Published 


bulletin of the 
Elemen- 


The fourth annual research 
National Conference on Research in 
tary School English is entitled Research Prob- 
Elementary School. 
of research in 
“ Reading 


Reading in the 
present status 


lems in 
It reviews the 
reading with special reference to 
Readiness,” “Primary Reading Problems,” 
“Middle Grade Reading Problems.” There is 
a bibliography of 112 items. The price is 
50 cents. Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the secretary, C. C. Certain, Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. 
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